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barber's duty. Doctors neither applied dressings nor performed
operations.
On graduating, the young doctor swore the oath of Hippoc-
rates, pledging himself never to use cautery and knife. No re-
spectable doctor would condescend to do the work of a surgeon
or barber. Learned doctors were not even expected to see the
patient. Albrecht Diirer, the painter, feeling pain in the re-
gion of the appendix, sent his doctor a sketch with a mark in-
dicating "the place where I hurt." Probably he also sent his
water along, "urine inspection" being the most favored tech-
nique of diagnosis. "Their ignorance cannot justify their fan-
tastic theories. All they can do is to gaze at piss," charged Para-
celsus.3 In addition, doctors studied the patient's horoscope,
established his "critical days," and the hour propitious for an
operation. The operation, itself, was left to the surgeon or the
barber. "The blind leading the blind" was a common joke
among medical students.4
Theophrastus found nothing worth learning in an anatomy
course. He always remained hostile to dissections, and he ridi-
culed the anatomists who stole corpses from the gallows:
"They dissect thieves. The fools. After they have seen every-
thing, they know less than before and into the bargain are
soiled with the refuse and cadaver. Then they go to the mass
instead of seeing their patients." 5
This invective, in bad taste and unbecoming a scientist, shows
that others, at the risk of their salvation, tried to see for them-
selves. Though forbidden by the Church, autopsies were not
entirely unknown.
It sounds strange that Paracelsus, who preached "ex-
perimentum" to others, should have spoken so scornfully of
dissections. Some have charged it to ignorance of anatomy. Para-
celsus, however, gained fame as a surgeon; consequently it
would be better to look for a different reason.